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FARM LABOR EXPERIENCE OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE OF CANADA.^ 

Bryce M. Stewart, 
Ottawa. 

In 1918 the Parliament of Canada passed the Employment Offices 
Coordination Act which charged the Minister of Labor with the duty 
of aiding and encouraging the organization and coordination of em- 
ployment offices and promoting uniformity of methods among them ; 
of establishing clearing houses for the interchange of information 
between employment offices and of compiling and publishing employ- 
ment statistics. The act set aside certain moneys to be divided among 
the various provincial governments pro rata with their expenditures 
on the maintenance of employment offices. These grants were made 
conditional upon an agreement between the Federal and Provincial 
Governments as to the general plan to be followed by the provinces 
in the administration of their employment services. Under this legis- 
lation a nation-wide system of seventy-five employment offices has 
been established by the Dominion and Provincial Governments in co- 
operation, and placements are being effected at the rate of 400,000 
annually. On a population basis the equivalent of this in the United 
States would be a system of 1,000 offices making 5,000,000 
placements. 

From the standpoint of agriculture as well as of industry Canada 
falls into four areas. In the Maritime provinces mixed farming is 
followed in the main with cross-sections of fruit farming in Nova 
Scotia and potato farming in New Brunswick. In this area the farms 
are usually not large. The crops come in fairly regular rotation and 
there is no sharp peak of farm labor demand. In Ontario and Quebec 
mixed farming is also the rule although there has been a considerable 
specialization in dairy farming, and the Niagara District of Ontario 
is almost entirely devoted to fruit growing. In these provinces there 
is a fairly constant demand for farm labor the year round, especially 
in Ontario, which is accentuated during the spring seeding and at 
harvest time. The methods of securing women workers for fruit 

1 Remarks pertaining to the Farm Labor Problem given at the Eleventh 
Annual Meeting of The American Farm Economic Association, December, 1920. 
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picking in the Niagara district Trom all parts of Ontario and not in- 
frequently from other provinces and of housing them in camps con- 
stitute an interesting chapter in the experience of the Service to which 
I can make only this brief reference. In the Prairie Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, grain growing is the principal 
occupation. The Employment Service has to meet a very consider- 
able demand for farm workers at seeding time and the supplying of 
the many thousands of workers required to harvest the wheat crop of 
these provinces is an undertaking of first-rate importance. The prov- 
ince of British Columbia on the Pacific coast is not predominately 
agricultural but there are many fertile sections devoted to fruit grow- 
ing and the securing of fruit pickers is an important function of the 
Employment Service in that province. 

Professor Lescohier has just indicated that the grain harvesting 
problem of the United States arises in an area stretching from Texas 
and Kansas at the south, northward to the Dakotas. Workers are 
recruited within the area itself and are brought in from territory east 
and west. In Canada the area runs east and west and the workers 
are brought in at the ends instead of at the sides as in your country. 
This is a more difficult problem of distribution and involves long 
hauls all the way from the provinces on the Atlantic in the east and 
from the Pacific coast on the west. 

In July farmers in the western wheat area begin to register their 
harvest labor demands at the Government Employment Offices and 
on the basis of these demands, the acreage sown and the crop reports, 
a fairly accurate estimate of the harvest labor requirements is made. 
This estimate is communicated to the central headquarters of the 
Employment Service at Ottawa where a conference is held with the 
heads of the passenger departments of the two trans-continental rail- 
way systems and plans are laid for the annual harvest excursions by 
means of which the labor not available locally is supplied to the West. 
All the excursion trains are destined to Winnipeg, where the Western 
Clearing House and the heads of the Employment Service in the 
three grain-growing provinces make provision for the distribution of 
the excursionists to the farms. Temporary employment offices are 
established at the railway depots and the Employment Service repre- 
sentatives are in daily telegraphic communication with their local 
offices throughout the grain area. The excursionists are referred to 
the vacancies listed at these temporary offices and are given transpor- 
tation from Winnipeg to destination at the rate of one half cent per 
mile. By this system harvest help is distributed in accordance with 
requirements. In the old days localities competed with one another 
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for a supply of the imported labor and frequently their needs were 
overstated ; some districts were oversupplied, while others were un- 
dermanned, and thousands of men were compelled to trudge long 
distances over prairie trails in search of employment. In this way 
many workers earned but little and in the years of greatest malad- 
justment there were heavy dead-head movements on the railways 
toward the east and into British Columbia. 

As to the dimensions of this harvest labor movement the total de- 
mand for workers registered with the Employment Service in August 
last was 60,000 and of this number approximately half were required 
for the western harvest. The number of workers placed during the 
month was 50,000 and the remaining 10,000 were secured in the first 
week in September. The number of persons despatched from the 
East on the harvest excursions was 28,228. A few thousand harvest 
hands were also secured in the coast cities of British Columbia and 
despatched eastward to the grain area. 

An employment service provides the organization with which the 
farmer can register his demand so that the farm labor requirements 
may be known by localities. This is a prerequisite of any intelligent 
effort to supply the labor required. A nation-wide employment serv- 
ice is able to mobilize the local reserves of labor into a national re- 
serve which can be drawn upon at any point. It can comb the cities 
to meet any heavy farm labor demand. It inspires the confidence of 
the worker and makes him more willing to accept distant employment 
since he knows that all information available is given him without 
bias. The service cuts down the time lost bv workers between jobs 
and this helps both the farmer and the farm hand. In the spring of 
1920 the Employment Service of Canada established temporary offices 
in some of the large lumbering districts of the West and as the workers 
were released from the lumber camps after the winter's work, they 
were despatched direct to farmers who had asked for labor for the 
spring seeding. The men saved the time and the farmer got the help 
much earlier. It requires only 5,000 hands placed on farms ten days 
earlier than usual to give 50,000 days additional labor to the farmers 
and at the same time 50,000 days additional wages to the workers. 

There are, of course, many other considerations — questions of 
wages and hours on the farm, accommodations for single men and 
housing for married couples, the lack of companionship and recrea- 
tion and of any promise of advancement to farm ownership, the ex- 
tent to which improved farm machinery can take the place of labor, 
etc. It may be that men want to make a living shoulder to shoulder 
and that the crowded city is just the modern counterpart of the prim- 
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itive hunting horde — something bred in us for ages that we cannot 
easily discard. Perhaps the returns from agriculture are not such as 
to enable farmers to compete successfully with urban industries for 
labor. It may be that nothing short of a new industrial revolution, 
in which widely-distributed electric power and motor transport will 
disperse industries over the country, will serve as a corrective of the 
present concentration begun with the industrial revolution of the 
steam engine. The farm labor problem is too complex to be met by 
any single expedient, but in Canada we believe that a well-organized 
employment service will make an important contribution to a better 
understanding of it and will do much to relieve its pressure. 

NEAR EAST RELIEF. 

A meeting was held in Washington recently for the purpose of or- 
ganizing an agricultural advisory committee composed of represen- 
tatives of farm organizations to confer and advise with the Near 
East Relief as to plans and methods of reaching the farm constitu- 
ency of the United States with the appeal for contributions on behalf 
of the starving and destitute orphans and refugees in the Near East. 
Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas was appointed as chairman of this 
committee. In this connection it is of interest to note that several 
organizations of farmers have conducted commodity campaigns for 
the benefit of the Near East Relief. Members of the American 
Farm Economic Association who were in attendance at the last an- 
nual meeting will recall the fact that the needs of the Near East 
Relief were presented on this occasion and the work of the latter 
organization was endorsed by our Association. 



